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Although claimed differences in values have played a prominent role in recent U.S. 
politics, the value systems of typical Republicans and Democrats have not been 
evaluated within a relevant dimensional framework. In 4 studies, party members 
were compared on extrinsic (money, popularity, image) and intrinsic (intimacy, 
helping, growth) values. Republicans were consistently higher on extrinsic relative to 
intrinsic values, a pattern suggested by past research to be personally and socially 
problematic. In Study 4, Republicans were also lower in a different measure of 
prosocial values, derived from social-dilemma research. All studies found an inter- 
action such that only nonreligious Republicans were lower than Democrats on the 
intrinsic value of helping needy others. Implications for contemporary political 
discourse are discussed. 


The 2004 U.S. presidential election was one of the most polarized in years 
(Bishop, 2004), and, of course, George W. Bush was the winner. To explain 
this, much was made of a highly publicized exit poll (the National Election 
Pool or NEP survey, administered by a consortium of media outlets’), which 
reported that more American voters (22%) chose “moral values” as the most 
important issue facing the country than chose any other single issue—and 
80% of these moral-values voters supported George W. Bush for president. 

Although there has been justifiable criticism of the item wording chosen 
for the exit poll (e.g., Meyer, 2004), and there have been questions as to 
whether moral values should even have been included in a list of political 
issues (e.g., Langer, 2004), this particular survey result was treated by many 
in the press as a wakeup call regarding the importance of moral values to 
voters and the huge advantage Republicans seemed to have on the issue 
(for a list of examples, see Langer & Cohen, 2005). Indeed, Republicans, 
Bush supporters, and conservative columnists were happy to agree with the 
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media’s portrayal of conservatives as having a more values-based approach 
to life, and perhaps even greater moral stature as citizens (Meyer, 2004). In 
contrast, registered Democrats, Kerry supporters, and liberal columnists 
were left scrambling to define their values and to explain why voters “with 
values” did not seem to favor Democratic candidates. 

But what values are we talking about: Doesn’t the content of a person’s 
values matter? Perhaps the two sides simply favor different values, but to an 
equal degree in each case (Will, 2006). What is needed, it seems, is a method 
of comparing the broad personal values of Republicans and Democrats; 
hopefully, one with relevance to the question of the personal and social 
desirability of conservative versus liberal value profiles. Such a method might 
help us to understand better the basic differences and similarities between 
these two ideological camps, and to illuminate the cultural forces that led to 
Bush’s re-election. In the next section, we consider what is already known 
about value differences between liberals and conservatives. 

Some analysts (e.g., Langer & Cohen, 2005) have interpreted the 2004 
values controversy as much ado about an essentially familiar topic: the 
importance to a certain subset of the electorate (religious conservatives) of 
particular moral issues such as abortion and gay marriage (Layman, 1997). 
In this vein, Langer and Cohen went so far as to say that in the NEP survey, 
in place of moral values, “the word religion may just as well have appeared” 
(p. 747). If by values all that is meant is the familiar social issues of God, gays, 
and guns, then there certainly are differences between Republicans and 
Democrats; and these differences have been growing larger (Erikson, 2001; 
Layman, 1999). 

Looking at U.S. Congressional elections from 1986 to 2000, Knuckey 
(2005) found evidence of a realignment of voters along lines pitting socially 
traditional voters on one side, increasingly allied with the Republican Party; 
and voters more tolerant of social change and difference on the other side, 
allied with the Democrats. This has led some scholars to speak of a growing 
values divide (White, 2003) between Republican and Democratic voters, and 
a veritable culture war between so-called values voters and other voters, 
raising concerns about the prospects of the U.S. remaining a nation united 
(Hunter, 1992). 

Moving beyond these specific hot-button social issues, researchers within 
political science (e.g., Feldman, 1988; McClosky & Zaller, 1984) and social 
psychology (e.g., Mitchell, Tetlock, Mellers, & Ordonez, 1993) have com- 
pared liberals and conservatives on a range of broader political values, 
including equal opportunity (Feldman, 1988; Feldman & Zaller, 1992), tol- 
erance (Peffley, Knigge, & Hurwitz, 2001; Sullivan, Piereson, & Marcus, 
1982) economic individualism (Feldman, 1983; Markus, 2001), economic 
equality and efficiency (Mitchell et al., 1993; Mitchell, Tetlock, Newman, & 
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Lerner, 2003), and humanitarian aid to the socially disadvantaged (Feldman 
& Steenbergen, 2001). Numerous differences have been found. For example, 
regarding the humanitarian aid issue, research has shown that conservatives 
differ from liberals in the attributions they make about causes of misfortune 
and in how they use these attributions in deciding whether or not to help 
someone (Zucker & Weiner, 1993). Conservatives are more likely than liber- 
als to see poverty as caused by character flaws, rather than societal flaws 
(Skitka & Tetlock, 1993). When confronted with a person in poor circum- 
stances and no other information as to how he or she got there, conservatives 
are more likely than liberals to assume that the person is responsible for his 
or her predicament through laziness or poor decision making (Skitka, 1999; 
Skitka & Tetlock, 1993; Zucker & Weiner, 1993), for example, rather than 
external circumstances beyond his or her control. 

In general, people are less inclined to help a person who is responsible for 
his or her own misfortune (Weiner, 1986). However, conservatives are much 
more likely to withhold help, as compared to liberals (Farwell & Weiner, 
2000; Skitka, 1999), regardless of severity of need (Skitka, 1999; Skitka & 
Tetlock, 1992). Furthermore, liberals support humanitarianism—which is 
defined as assisting those in need of help, rather than supporting equality per 
se—to a greater extent than do conservatives (Feldman & Steenbergen, 
2001). 

So, liberals and conservatives do differ on their political values and value- 
relevant attributions (Mitchell et al., 1993), and people know this (Farwell & 
Weiner, 2000). However, political values make up only a subset of the core 
personal values that guide people as they live their lives. In fact, broad life 
values may provide the key for deriving a deeper understanding of voting 
behavior, as voters may base their decisions in large part on the consistency 
of the perceived values of candidates with their own deep-seated values 
(Barnea & Schwartz, 1998; Caprara, Schwartz, Capanna, Vecchione, & 
Barbaranelli, 2006; Caprara & Zimbardo, 2004). Thus, it seems important to 
move beyond specifically political values, to consider party differences in 
broader values identified within the personality literature. 

Caprara et al. (2006) did this recently by looking at differences between 
center-left and center-right Italian voters using the Schwartz value model 
(SVM; 1992), a well validated circumplex model of 10 basic values. Caprara 
et al. found that Italian center-left voters were higher in universalism, self- 
direction, and benevolence values; whereas center-right voters were higher in 
conformity/tradition, security, power, and achievement values. Scrutiny of 
the location of these values within the Schwartz circumplex (see Caprara 
et al., 2006) suggests that liberals and conservatives differ on all four of the 
values defining the self-transcendence versus self-enhancement axis of 
the SVM (i.e., universalism/benevolence vs. achievement/power), but also 
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differed on three of the four values defining the openness to change versus 
conservation axis of the SVM (i.e., self-direction/stimulation vs. conformity/ 
security). The groups did not differ on stimulation values. 


The Present Research 


Although these findings are important, they are not directly relevant to 
the 2004 election controversy because the SVM (Schwartz, 1992) does not 
make statements regarding the general desirability or healthfulness of some 
values as compared to others, nor does it seek to produce data relevant to this 
question. Instead, the desirability of particular values is said to depend upon 
a variety of factors, including personality, culture, and current historical 
context (Schwartz, 1992). Although the match of one’s values with person- 
ality, culture, and context is doubtless a large determinant of how adaptive 
particular values are for particular people in particular times and places, it 
may also be that some values are, on average, somewhat more adaptive and 
salubrious than others (regardless of “fit”) across personalities and cultures 
(Kasser, 2002; Kasser & Ahuvia, 2002; Vansteenkiste, Duriez, Simons, & 
Soenens, 2006). 

In the present research, we seek to apply a broad values model that 
theorizes that some values are, on average, less personally and socially advan- 
tageous than are other values; and that has also backed up this claim with 
substantial empirical data. Specifically, we applied the organismic values 
model (OVM), proposed and validated by Kasser and colleagues (Kasser, 
2002; Kasser & Ryan, 1993, 1996, 2001; Sheldon & Kasser, 1998, 2001). The 
OVM makes a distinction between intrinsic values, which are theorized to be 
more directly satisfying of innate psychological needs, and extrinsic values, 
which are theorized to be more compensatory and less satisfying in their own 
right (Kasser, 2002). 

The original (and still prototypical) values within the OVM (Kasser & 
Ryan, 1993) are the three extrinsic values of financial success, appealing 
image, and fame/popularity; and the three intrinsic values of emotional inti- 
macy, personal growth, and societal contribution (Kasser, 2002; Kasser & 
Ryan, 1996; Sheldon, Arndt, & Houser-Marko, 2003). Much factor-analytic 
work supports the empirical distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic values 
(Kasser, 2002), showing that they tend to load on separate factors. Extrinsic 
values are viewed as developing, in part, as compensation for insecurity and 
unfulfilled psychological needs. Although they can lead to short-term grati- 
fications, in the long term, strong extrinsic values tend to undermine and 
work against satisfaction and growth. Notably, the concept of intrinsic 
versus extrinsic values should not be confused with the concept of intrinsic 
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versus extrinsic motivation (Sheldon & Kasser, 1998). Sheldon, Ryan, Deci, 
and Kasser (2004) showed that the “what” of motivation (i.e., intrinsic vs. 
extrinsic contents) has distinct effects, as compared to the “why” of motiva- 
tion (i.e., intrinsic vs. extrinsic reasons for acting), although they have similar 
conceptual roots. 

Considerable research also supports Kasser and colleagues’ proposition 
that extrinsic values are less satisfying than intrinsic values. For example, 
strong extrinsic valuing (relative to intrinsic valuing) is associated with 
reduced psychological well-being and adjustment (Kasser, 2002; Kasser & 
Ryan, 1996; Sheldon & Kasser, 1998, 2001), and also with increased personal 
frustration, stress, and negative affect (Nickerson, Schwarz, Diener, & 
Kahneman, 2003; Solberg, Diener, & Robinson, 2004). 

Perhaps more important for our purposes, strong extrinsic valuing has 
also been shown to have problematic effects on social and interpersonal 
processes. Those high in extrinsic value orientation are more likely to 
objectify their interaction partners, more likely to derogate and exploit 
others, more likely to aggress against others, and more likely to engage in 
ecologically unsustainable lifestyles; and they tend to be less civil in general 
(for reviews, see Kasser, 2002; Kasser, Ryan, Couchman, & Sheldon, 2004). 
As a specific example, in a laboratory-based resource dilemma, Sheldon 
and McGregor (2000) showed that groups of participants with strong 
extrinsic values quickly depleted their community resource because each 
participant tended to take more than his or her fair share. In this instance, 
the avariciousness of extrinsic participants worked against their own self- 
interest. 

The OVM (Kasser & Ryan, 1993) and its findings are important because 
they provide a means of comparatively evaluating different value profiles. 
Based on the OVM and its findings, one can posit that extrinsic values may 
be less healthy and less desirable overall, both from an individual and a 
societal standpoint (Kasser, 2002). Such arguments can represent more than 
personal preferences or ideological biases because they are rooted directly in 
concrete data concerning the effects of adopting different kinds of values 
(Sheldon, Schmuck, & Kasser, 2000). In other words, despite some similari- 
ties with the SVM, the OVM provides a means of linking value profiles to a 
growing body of research concerning the determinants of personal and soci- 
etal well-being, perhaps providing information on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of liberal versus conservative value profiles. Also, the OVM 
provides a way of directly assessing materialistic values, which are not 
addressed by the Schwartz (1992) model. Given the previously cited differ- 
ences in economic philosophies of the two parties (i.e., concerning economic 
equality and social welfare), personal materialism seems to be a particularly 
important value to examine. 
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What differences, if any, should emerge between Republicans and Demo- 
crats on the six values traditionally assessed by the OVM (Kasser & Ryan, 
1993)? Again, Caprara et al. (2006) found that liberals and conservatives 
differed on both a self-transcendence versus self-enhancement axis and an 
openness to change versus conservation axis. Although no research to date 
has mapped the OVM’s intrinsic/extrinsic axis on the two SVM axes, the 
intrinsic/extrinsic axis has potential convergences with both of them (Grouzet 
et al., 2005). Thus, we predict that the two groups will differ, at a global level, 
in their relative extrinsic versus intrinsic valuing. 

Additional support for this proposal is provided by two recent literature 
reviews showing that conservatives are less empathic, less tolerant of others 
unlike themselves, higher in needs for structure and closure, higher in 
authoritarianism, and more accepting of material and status inequalities 
within society (Caprara & Zimbardo, 2004; Jost, Glaser, Kruglanski, & 
Sulloway, 2003). Because these findings are similar in kind to past findings 
concerning the correlates of extrinsic versus intrinsic values (see Kasser, 
2002), it again seems that self-identified Republicans will give overall greater 
endorsement to extrinsic values, and lower endorsement to intrinsic values. 
This hypothesis would be supported by finding a significant Party (Democrat 
vs. Republican) x Value Type (intrinsic vs. extrinsic) interaction. 

Of course, it may also be the case that Republicans and Democrats are 
more alike than different (Fiorina, 2005; Wolfe, 1999) and that no group 
differences will emerge. Or, although there may be no global party by value 
type interaction, Republicans and Democrats may still reliably differ on at 
least some subset of the values in the model. For example, Republicans might 
plausibly give greater endorsement to financial success values and Democrats 
to socially altruistic values, in keeping with the differences in political values 
discussed previously. Notably, if two such differences emerge but the pre- 
dicted higher-order interaction does not emerge, then the data would become 
inconclusive with respect to applying the OVM (Kasser & Ryan, 1993) to 
assess the overall values of the two political parties. However, if an interac- 
tion is observed, then firmer inferences might be drawn. 


Overview of Studies 


In Study 1, we assessed the political affiliation and voting behavior of a 
large percentage of the students enrolled in Introductory Psychology at the 
University of Missouri during the spring semester of 2005. To directly 
address the question of what drives voting choices, we asked participants to 
rate their preferences for extrinsic and intrinsic values in a political leader. 
We assumed that such preferences would map well onto participants’ own 
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values while also connecting those values to the political process (Caprara 
et al., 2006). 

In Study 2, we attempted to replicate the leader-value effects, and also to 
extend them to personal values measured without reference to politics. 
Studies 3 and 4 attempted to replicate the personal value effects of Study 2 
using General Social Survey data and a sample of third-year law students; 
and Study 4 also added a new measure of prosocial versus proself values, 
based on social-dilemma theory. In general, we planned to evaluate whether 
the two groups would differ in their endorsements of extrinsic relative to 
intrinsic values, by conducting a mixed 2 (Party: Democrat vs. Republi- 
can) x 2 (Value Type: extrinsic vs. intrinsic) analysis. Again, the global dif- 
ference would be revealed by a significant interaction between these two 
factors. We also examined which of the six values in particular might be 
driving this hypothesized effect, should it emerge. 

In all four studies, we also explore the predictive effect of self-reported 
religiosity on the results, since the generally greater religious identification of 
Republicans may help to explain why Republicans are known as the “family 
values” party, and why they are also seen, by many, to have greater moral 
authority (Lakoff, 1996). For example, Brooks (2003, 2004) found that in the 
U.S., religious people report more compassion for the less fortunate than do 
nonreligious people. If the Republican/Democrat differences in values persist 
even after controlling for religious affiliation differences, this would suggest 
that there are differences in the two parties that go beyond their differing 
religious commitments. 

In addition, we evaluated whether party affiliation would interact with 
religiosity to predict any of the values. This allows us to address questions 
such as “Do religious and non-religious conservatives differ in their value 
profiles?” It may be that only nonreligious conservatives display extrinsic 
value profiles, whereas religious conservatives are more intrinsic in character. 
Finally, in all of the studies, we also examined and controlled for the effects 
of participant race and gender. 


Study 1 


Method 


Participants and Procedure 


The initial sample consisted of 1,113 participants (603 male, 510 female), 
who took the departmental pre-test for Introductory Psychology. The pre- 
test was conducted via Internet survey during the last two weeks of January 
and the first week of February 2005. The initial sample represented 87% of 
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the entire student enrollment in this course, which was being taught by four 
different instructors. 

Prior to the analysis, 70 participants were dropped because they did not 
answer a question about whom they voted for (or supported) in the recent 
presidential election. Afterward, 60 participants were dropped because they 
did not answer a question concerning their political party preference. Then, 
20 participants were dropped who identified themselves as Green or Liber- 
tarian Party members, because the sample sizes in these two cells were too 
small to permit firm conclusions. Finally, 11 of the remaining participants 
were dropped because they did not have complete data for the leader values 
measure. This left a final sample size of 952 participants. 


Measures 


Political and religious orientation. Participants were asked “Who did you 
vote for, or prefer, in the recent presidential election?” The available 
responses were Bush or Kerry. Of the final 952 participants, 507 voted for (or 
preferred) Bush, and 445 voted for (or preferred) Kerry. 

Asa second way of measuring political affiliation, participants were asked 
to “Indicate your primary political affiliation,” where the possible responses 
were Green Party, Democrat, Libertarian, Republican, and Otherl Independent. 
The sample included 354 self-identified Democrats and 456 Republicans. 

Participants were asked “What is your religious denomination or prefer- 
ence?”; the possible responses were Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Muslim, or 
Not Religious. The final sample included 330, 317, 12, 4, and 199 participants, 
respectively, in each category, in addition to 90 participants who did not 
answer this question. Participants also specified their race as follows: Cau- 
casian, 87%; African/American, 7%; Asian, 3%; Hispanic/Latino, 1%; and 
“Other,” 2%. 

Leader values. Later in the questionnaire, participants read the question 
“What values do you like to see in political leaders? That is, what should be 
personally most important to your political leaders, according to your way of 
looking at things?” Participants were presented with the stem “A good leader 
should value... ,” which was followed by a statement representing each of 
the six value domains in Kasser and Ryan’s (1993, 1996) model. The six single 
statements were adapted from those used by Sheldon etal. (2003) and 
Sheldon and Kasser (2008), and they read as follows: “Projecting an appeal- 
ing and attractive image”; “Helping those who need help”; “Achieving finan- 
cial success and the ‘good life’”; “Forming close personal relationships”; 
“Being known and admired by many people”; and “Attaining self-acceptance 
and personal growth.” Participants rated each item on a 5-point scale ranging 
from 1 (not at all important) to 5 (very important). 
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Results 


A preliminary principal components analysis with varimax rotation of the 
six leader value items reveals a two-factor structure consistent with past 
research (Kasser & Ryan, 1996). Specifically, the emotional intimacy, per- 
sonal growth, and helping others items loaded on an intrinsic factor, while 
the financial success, popularity/fame, and appealing image items loaded on 
an extrinsic factor (all primary loadings =.68; all cross-loadings $.22; total 
variance accounted for was 56.1%). 

To test our hypothesis that Democrats and Republicans differ in their 
overall endorsements of intrinsic relative to extrinsic values, we conducted a 
mixed-model ANCOVA on the six value scores, specifying voting preference 
(Bush vs. Kerry) and value type (intrinsic vs. extrinsic) as between-subjects 
and within-subject factors, respectively, and specifying race (White vs. non- 
White) and gender as covariates (we considered religiosity separately). As the 
means in Table 1 illustrate, there was a main effect of value type, F(3, 
946) = 212.20, p < .001, reflecting people’s general preference for intrinsic 
values (Kasser, 2002). There was no main effect of voting preference 
(p> .25). However, consistent with our hypothesis, the Preference x Value 
Type interaction was significant, F(3, 946) = 5.42, p < .001; that is, Republi- 
cans tended to endorse extrinsic values more than did Democrats, and vice 
versa for intrinsic values. 

None of the covariates were significant, except that women were more 
likely to endorse helping and growth values in a leader. We also tested this 
model using the two-level between-subjects factor of declared party affilia- 
tion (Republican vs. Democrat). This analysis also uncovered main effects 
of value type, F(3, 805) = 181.20, p< .001; and the predicted interaction 
between political orientation and value type, F(3, 805) = 8.82, p < .001. None 
of the covariates were significant in this analysis. 

We next explored specific value differences by regressing each leader value 
on the relevant party variable and also on race and gender. Table | reports 
standardized beta coefficients representing the party-affiliation effects, con- 
trolling for demographics. These may be taken as effect-size estimates in 
stepwise regression analyses (Cohen, 1988). As can be seen in Table 1, Demo- 
crats and Kerry supporters were lower than Republicans and Bush support- 
ers in the extrinsic values of financial success and appealing image; and were 
higher in the intrinsic value of helping others. Parenthetically, women were 
higher in helping values and growth values; and Whites were lower in growth 
values, money values, and image values. 

Finally, we considered the potential moderating effects of participants’ 
religious orientations on party differences, using the participants upon 
whom we had religiosity data. Included in the analysis were only the 285 
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participants who both supported Kerry and claimed to be Democrats, and 
the 411 participants who both supported Bush and claimed to be Repub- 
licans (i.e., those who were consistent in their responses). A preliminary 
chi-square test found that Republicans were more likely to endorse a reli- 
gion, rather than saying they were not religious (Republican ns = 363 vs. 48 
compared to Democrat ns = 184 vs. 101), zX, N = 696) = 56.47, p < .01. 
We then conducted six simultaneous regressions (one for each value), in 
which the effects of political orientation, religiosity, and a product term 
representing their interaction were examined. In addition, gender and race 
were controlled. 

In these six analyses, religiosity had no main effects. One significant 
interaction (of six possible) emerged, between religious affiliation and 
political orientation for the “helping needy others” value (p = .05). Exami- 
nation of the means reveals that nonreligious Republicans gave lower 
endorsement to this leader value (M = 4.25), as compared to religious 
Republicans (M = 4.43), nonreligious Democrats (M = 4.63), and religious 
Democrats (M = 4.57; see Figures 1 through 4). Although gender and race 
had effects consistent with those reported previously, these variables did 
not interact with any of the political orientation effects found within this 
analysis. 


Discussion 


Study 1 reveals that Republicans (and those who preferred Bush in 
the 2004 presidential election) desire somewhat different values in a leader 
than do Democrats (and those who preferred Kerry). Consistently, across 
both of these measures of political stance, Republicans (compared to 
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Figure 1. Rated importance of the value of helping needy others within a political leader, split 
by party and religious affiliation: Study 1. 
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Figure 2. Rated importance of the value of helping needy others within a political leader, split 
by party and religious affiliation: Study 2. 
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Figure 3. Rated importance of the value of helping needy others within oneself, split by party 
and religious affiliation: Study 3. 
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Figure 4. Rated importance of the value of helping needy others within oneself, split by party 
and religious affiliation: Study 4. 
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Democrats) believed that leaders should give less emphasis to intrinsic 
values and more emphasis to extrinsic values. These effects were driven 
primarily by group differences in the valuing of financial success and the 
valuing of helping needy others, and were not reducible to the effects of 
race, gender, or religiosity. Notably, there was also a large main effect of 
value type, consistent with many past findings (Grouzet et al., 2005; Kasser, 
2002), such that both Republicans and Democrats generally endorsed 
intrinsic values more strongly than extrinsic values. In this way, the two 
groups were very much the same: What differed between them was the 
relative extent of this preference, with Republicans being somewhat less 
oriented in the intrinsic direction. 

Study 1 also found a significant interaction between political orientation 
and religiosity: nonreligious Republicans endorsed “helping needy others” 
less than did the other three groups. This suggests that Republicans not 
constrained by religious beliefs may prefer to ignore those in need of aid. 
However, this effect and its interpretation must be regarded as merely pre- 
liminary, pending replication. 


Study 2 


One limitation of Study 1 is that it only assessed desired values in leaders, 
and not participants’ own values. Thus, in Study 2, we administered the 
30-item Aspirations Index (Kasser & Ryan, 1996), based on the OVM, which 
enables a thorough assessment of participants’ own values (Kasser & Ryan, 
1993, 1996, 2001). As in Study 1, we hypothesize that political orientation will 
interact with value type, such that Republicans will give greater endorsement 
to extrinsic values, relative to intrinsic values. We again administered the six 
leader value items, to evaluate the replicability of the Study 1 findings. Again, 
we controlled for participant race, gender, and religiosity, to examine the six 
values separately as well as in combination, and to examine the potential 
moderating effects of religiosity. 

Study 2 also focuses on a different type of sample than Study 1. Rather 
than surveying a large representative sample of college freshman, we instead 
surveyed members of formal Democratic and Republican groups, from both 
college and non-college populations. This allows us to address the study 
questions using hard-core adherents to these two political philosophies. In 
addition, the groups were surveyed in the month immediately prior to the 
2004 presidential election. This allows us to evaluate the study questions at a 
time when political fervor was peaking, and when the differences between the 
two groups might be most manifest. 
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Method 


Participants and Procedure 


Some participants were recruited at on-campus meetings of the Young 
Democrats and Young Republicans groups at the University of Missouri 
(MU). Participants completed paper surveys at the end of a meeting. Other 
Republican and Democratic participants were recruited via e-mail from 
group leaders, who encouraged members to link to and complete an online 
survey containing the same questions as the paper survey. One Republican 
leader was not directly affiliated with MU, and participants from that group 
included both college-age and somewhat older adults. All data were collected 
in October 2004. 

We identified three different groups for analysis (N = 147; 83 male, 64 
female). Group | was a sample of 48 college Democrats, all under the age of 
23 (M age = 20.3 years). Group 2 was a sample of 44 college Republicans, 
also all under the age of 23 (M age = 19.9 years). Group 3 was a sample of 55 
non-college Republicans, all over the age of 23 (M age = 31.5 years). Unfor- 
tunately, a sample of older non-college Democrats could not be obtained. 
However, we included the older Republican sample in this article because it 
provides a second opportunity to compare Democrats and Republicans, as 
well as an opportunity to compare younger (college) and older (non-college) 
Republicans. Notably, however, Democrat/Republican comparisons involv- 
ing the older Republican group are somewhat confounded by age differences. 


Measures 


Demographics. Participants first indicated their race and religiosity, using 
the same items as in Study 1. Once again, the sample was predominantly 
Caucasian (n = 129; 18 participants were Black, Asian, Latino/a, or “Other”). 
Again, there were very few Jewish and Muslim participants (3 and 1 partici- 
pants, respectively), while there were 104 Christian participants and 39 non- 
religious participants. 

Values. Participants completed the Aspirations Index (AI; Kasser & 
Ryan, 1996). Specifically, participants were presented 30 statements regard- 
ing the future and were asked to rate how important it is that each occurs in 
the future. Of these 30 statements, 15 represent the three extrinsic values of 
financial success (“I will have many expensive possessions”), popularity/fame 
(“My name will be known to many people”), and appealing image (“I will 
achieve the ‘look’ I’ve been after”); while the remaining 15 represent the three 
intrinsic values of personal growth (“I will know and accept who I really 
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am”), societal contribution (“I will help the world become a better place”), 
and emotional intimacy (“I will have a committed, intimate relationship”). 
Participants rated the importance of attaining each outcome on a 5-point 
scale ranging from 1 (not at all important) to 5 (very important). Separate 
subscale scores were computed for each dimension, and the coefficient alphas 
were .89, .90, .85, .67, .90, and .84, respectively. 

Later in the survey, participants responded to the same six leader value 
items that were used in Study 1. These six values map directly on the six 
values assessed by the AI (Kasser & Ryan, 1996). 


Results 


As a first step, the six leader value items were factor analyzed. Consistent 
with Study 1 and past results, two factors emerged, accounting for 58.2% of 
the variance. After varimax rotation, the first factor was defined by the 
extrinsic values of financial success, appealing image, and popularity/fame; 
and the second factor was defined by the intrinsic values of emotional inti- 
macy, helping needy others, and personal growth (all loadings =.67; all 
cross-loadings $.25). 

A principal components analysis of the six AI subscales reveals a similar 
pattern after varimax rotation, with the three intrinsic values loading on one 
factor and the three extrinsic values on the other (68.4% of the variance 
accounted for; all loadings =.73; all cross-loadings =.07). Furthermore, the 
six leader values all positively and significantly correlated with the correspond- 
ing AI scales (rs = .37—.55), suggesting that the values people prefer in a leader 
are similar to those they hold for themselves (Caprara & Zimbardo, 2004). 

In order to test our primary hypothesis, we first compared Republicans 
and Democrats by conducting a 2 (Party Affiliation: Democrat vs. Republi- 
can) x 2 (Value Type: extrinsic vs. intrinsic) mixed ANCOVA (controlling 
for race, gender, and religiosity) on the six leader values (older and younger 
Republicans were combined in this analysis). As in Study 1, participants 
generally endorsed intrinsic values more strongly than extrinsic values, F(3, 
141) =6.17, p < .01. More importantly, the predicted Party x Value Type 
interaction again emerged, F(3, 141) = 11.21, p < .01; such that Republicans 
were relatively higher in extrinsic values and lower in intrinsic values. 

We next conducted the same analysis on the six personal values. In 
addition to the significant type effect, F(3, 141) = 74.61, p < .01, the predicted 
Party x Value Type interaction was marginally significant, F(3, 141) = 2.16, 
p < .10. Concerning the demographic variables, women gave greater endorse- 
ment to intimacy leader and personal values, and also to growth personal 
values. Religious participants gave greater endorsement to leader appearance 
and money values, while race had no effects. 
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Next, we evaluated the six value scores separately. Table 2 presents the 
means, split by political group (college Republicans, college Democrats, and 
older Republicans; effect sizes are provided within the table for groups that 
differed). Replicating the Study 1 findings, there were significant omnibus 
differences for the leader values of financial success and helping others. As 
can be seen by the subscripts in the table, the Democrats differed from both 
Republican groups on both of these variables (being lower and higher, 
respectively). The three groups also differed significantly on the personal 
growth leader value, with the older Republicans unexpectedly giving greater 
endorsement to this value, as compared to both Democrats and younger 
Republicans. 

Turning to personal values, further consistent with the Study 1 effects, the 
three groups differed on the financial success value, as well as the helping 
others value. Supplementary tests reveal that Democrats were higher than 
both Republican groups in the personal value of helping others, and lower 
than the older Republican group in the value of financial success. In addition, 
there was also an omnibus group difference in the extrinsic value of 
popularity/fame, with Democrats unexpectedly giving greater endorsement 
to this value than older Republicans. 

Finally, we evaluated the moderating effect of religiosity on the 12 value 
variables. As in Study 1, Republicans again were more likely to be religious 
overall (ns = 81 vs. 18, as compared to 28 vs. 20 for Democrats), ¥7(1, 
N = 147) = 9.30, p = .002. In the 12 between-subjects analyses—2 (Party: 
Democrat vs. Republican) x 2 (Religiosity: Yes or No)—the interaction on 
leader helping values was significant, F(2, 143) = 2.47, p < .05. However, a 
closer look shows that the interaction was significant only when the college 
Republicans were compared to the college Democrats, F(1, 89) = 4.15, p = .01 
(graphed in Figure 1). The older Republicans, compared to the Democrats, 
were simply lower on helping values, regardless of religiosity: party main 
effect, F(1, 100) = 20.19, p < .01. In other words, young religious Republicans 
were equal to young Democrats (religious and nonreligious) in desiring 
helping values in a leader, whereas the other three Republican groups were 
lower than Democrats on this value. None of the other five interactions for 
leader values were significant, and none of the interactions were significant 
for the six personal values. 


Discussion 


Study 2 replicated the most important findings of Study 1: Republicans, 
compared to Democrats, prefer extrinsic values to a greater extent than 
intrinsic values within a political leader. In addition, Study 2 extended this 
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pattern to include participants’ own values, as assessed by a reliable multi- 
item index. Given past research showing that such value profiles can be 
personally as well as socially problematic, these findings suggest that owner- 
ship of the values high ground is ambiguous. Although conservatives sub- 
scribe to a greater extent to religious values, they may subscribe to a lesser 
extent to the values identified as beneficial by the OVM. 

In addition, Study 2 replicated the Study 1 interaction finding that non- 
religious Republicans were least endorsing of helping needy others as a value 
in political leaders. This again supports the earlier speculation that Demo- 
crats may be prosocially oriented, regardless of religious orientation, whereas 
Republicans may only evidence the same degree of prosociality when they 
endorse a religion. Nevertheless, Study 2 also contains surprises in that young 
Democrats were higher than older Republicans in personal popularity/fame 
values and lower in personal growth leader values. However, young Repub- 
licans were also lower than older Republicans in personal growth leader 
values, bringing to light an unfortunate limitation of Study 2: that age 
appears to have played some role in the data, but that age was confounded 
with party affiliation since the only older participants were Republicans. 

Notably, although the predicted Republican/Democrat differences 
emerged in seven out of eight tests for the financial success and helping others 
values, the results are less consistent for the other four values, in which some 
differences from Study 1 did not replicate, and for which some unexpected 
differences emerged. For this reason, it again appears that only the financial 
success and helping others effects should be considered reliable at the scale 
level. Still, the overall profile differences are strong enough that the overall 
party affiliation by value type interaction again emerged. 


Study 3 


A significant limitation of Studies 1 and 2 is that they focused primarily on 
college undergraduates (with the exception of the older Republican sample of 
Study 2), living within a single state (Missouri). To establish the generaliz- 
ability of the patterns, it is important to show that they emerge within a 
national sample that includes adults of many different ages, regions, and 
levels of education. Thus, we turned to the General Social Survey (GSS) 
conducted in 2002 (Davis, Smith, & Marsden, 2003). 

Of course, the specific value items used in Studies 1 and 2 were not 
included in the GSS. However, the 2002 GSS contained several items relevant 
to the helping needy others value assessed in Studies 1 and 2. Unfortunately, 
the 2002 GSS did not contain items assessing the financial success value, the 
second of the two values on which Republicans and Democrats differed most 
consistently in Studies 1 and 2. Thus, only helping values could be studied. 
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Our general predictions mirror those of Studies | and 2: that Republicans 
(and Bush 2000 supporters) will be lower on the intrinsic value of helping 
needy others. We also examine the demographic effects of income, gender, 
national region, age, and religiosity, as well as the moderating effects of 
religiosity. 


Method 


Participants, Procedure, and Demographics 


The 2002 GSS was a national, full-probability sample conducted via 
in-person 90-min interviews between February 1 and April 30, 2002, by the 
National Opinion Research Center, based at the University of Chicago. 
Response rate for the survey was 70%. The data were downloaded directly 
from the GSS website. 

There were 2,765 participants in the initial dataset. However 1,393 par- 
ticipants were not administered the helping value items, and 28 did not 
respond to all of the relevant items, immediately reducing the sample to 1,344 
(Ns were slightly less than this for some of the measures, as will be noted later, 
because not all items were administered or responded to by all participants). 

The sample of 1,344 participants (637 male, 707 female) ranged in age 
from 18 to 89 (M age=46.5 years). Of the participants, 1,072 reported 
allegiance to some form of Christianity, 80 subscribed to some other religion 
(i.e., Judaism, Islam, Native American), and 186 reported that they have no 
religious beliefs (6 were missing data on religion). Participants resided in one 
of nine different regions from around the United States; for simplicity’s sake, 
each participant was classified as coming from either a “red” or conservative 
part of the U.S. (i.e., Mountain, East South Central, West South Central, 
South Atlantic, or West North Central regions; N = 652) or a “blue” or 
liberal part of the U.S. (i.e., New England, Middle Atlantic, Pacific, or East 
North Central regions; N = 692). 


Measures 
Political orientation. Participants were asked “If you voted in 2000, did 


you vote for Gore, Bush, or Nader?” There were 396 participants who 
reported voting for Gore in the 2000 election, and 436 participants who 


>The GSS website is www.cpanda.org/cpanda/getDDIsummary.xq?studyID=a00079 
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reported voting for Bush. The 35 participants who reported voting for Nader 
or some other candidate—and the remaining participants who did not vote 
or did not remember their vote—are excluded in the vote-preference analyses. 

As a second measure of political orientation, we used a party-preference 
item worded “Generally speaking, do you usually think of yourself as a 
Republican, Democrat, Independent, or what?” A 7-point scale was pro- 
vided, with the following choices: 0 = strong Democrat; |] = not strong 
Democrat; 2 = Independent, near Democrat; 3 = Independent; 4 = Indepen- 
dent, near Republican; 5=not strong Republican; 6 = strong Republican. 
There were 14 participants who did not respond to this item. Also, 19 par- 
ticipants responded “7” (other party) and, therefore, were excluded from 
the party preference analyses. Thus, 1,311 participants had usable data for 
this item. 

In order to parallel the earlier studies that focused on mean differences, 
rather than correlations, we used this rating to create three groups: Democrat 
(0 or 1), Independent (2, 3, or 4), and Republican (5 or 6). Notably, however, 
the results are essentially the same when the measure is treated as a continu- 
ous variable. 

Helping and self-sufficiency values. Values were assessed by four relevant 
items, which were all preceded by the stem “Please tell me whether you agree 
with the following statements.” Responses were rated on a 5-point scale 
ranging from 1 (strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree). The items are “People 
should be willing to help others who are less fortunate”; “Personally assisting 
people in trouble is very important to me”; “Those in need have to learn to 
take care of themselves and not depend on others” (reverse-scored); and 
“These days people need to look after themselves and not overly worry about 
others” (reverse-scored). 

Because an exploratory principal components analysis of the four items 
shows that the first two and the second two items formed distinct factors, we 
created two scores from these responses, which will be called helping values 
(M = 4.10; two-item o = .63) and self-sufficiency values (M = 3.12; two-item 
a = .54).4 The two variables were significantly negatively correlated (r = —.23, 
p <.01) and bear similarities to the distinction between allocentric versus 
idiocentric personality traits (Triandis, 2002), cooperative versus individual- 
istic social-dilemma orientations (Van Lange, Otten, de Bruin, & Joireman, 
1997), and communal versus agentic personality styles (Bakan, 1966). 
However, because the four items specifically assess what the participant 
believes is important in life, they seem appropriately cast as value items. 


‘The term self-sufficiency was deemed to best capture the idea that both self and others are 
supposed to get by without help. Those who score high on this construct would rather not 
depend on others, and would rather not have others depend on them. 
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Table 3 


General Social Survey: Mean Differences in Study Variables, Split by Voting 
Preference and Party Affiliation: Study 3 


Supported candidate Party affiliation 
Values Bush Gore d p Republican Democrat Independent d p 
Helping 408 4.18 08 <.01 4.03, 4.17, 4.09.5 10 <.01 
others 
Self- 3.16 2.98 12 <.03 3.24, 3.04, 3.11, 12 <.01 
sufficiency 


Note. For party affiliation, means not sharing coefficients differ at .05. In the next-to-last 
column, d is the effect size for the Republican/Democrat contrast. 


Indeed, the helping score here maps quite directly onto the helping needy 
others value construct assessed in Studies 1 and 2. In contrast, mapping of the 
self-sufficiency value construct onto the OVM is somewhat unclear, because 
the self-sufficiency items imply both a perhaps-desirable self-reliance and a 
perhaps-undesirable denial of others in need. Thus, our firmest predictions 
concern the value of helping needy others. 


Results 


Table 3 presents means on helping and self-sufficiency values, split by 
voting preference and by party preference. We conducted two ANCOVAs, 
one for voting preference and one for party preference, in which sex, race, 
region, and religiosity were controlled. A pattern of significant differences 
emerged that was consistent with our hypotheses (effect sizes are given in the 
table). First, relative to Gore supporters, Bush supporters were less endorsing 
of the value of helping others in need, and were more endorsing of the idea 
that needy people should be self-sufficient. Second, relative to Democrats, 
Republicans were less endorsing of the helping value, and more endorsing of 
the self-sufficiency value.° 

Parenthetically, Democrats did not differ from Independents on self- 
sufficiency values, but nearly differed from Independents on helping values 


‘We also tested for party affiliation (Democrat vs. Republican or Bush vs. Gore) by value 
type (helping vs. self-sufficiency) interactions similar to the ones demonstrated in Studies 1 
and 2. Here, the interactions were also significant, F(2, 1308) = 7.90, p < .001, for the party- 
preference analysis; and F(1, 830) = 11.19, for the voting-preference analysis. 
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(d= .10, p= .06). Republicans did not differ from Independents on helping, 
but were higher than Independents on self-sufficiency (d = .11, p < .04). Con- 
cerning the demographic variables, Whites were lower in self-sufficiency 
values, as were women; religiosity and region were unrelated to the value 
variables. Although participant age was correlated .05 with helping values 
and —.08 with self-sufficiency values (both rs significant), party affiliation 
effects were also independent of age. 

Next, we again considered the moderating effects of religiosity. As in 
Studies 1 and 2, participants were first designated as either religious (i.e., 
Christian or “other” religion) or as not religious, and we only retained par- 
ticipants who answered consistently across the voting and party-preference 
measures (designated as political orientation). This yielded a sample size of 
552. Of the 270 Republicans, 245 were religious; and of the 282 Democrats, 
223 were religious. Once again, this was a significant difference, y7(1, 
N = 552) = 14.54, p < .01. 

The two value scores were entered separately into 2 (Religiosity: Yes or 
No) x 2 (Political Orientation: Republican vs. Democrat) between-subjects 
ANOVAs. There was again a significant interaction between the two factors, 
F(1, 548) = 5.86, p < .02, for the helping needy others value. Consistent with 
the results of Studies 1 and 2, nonreligious Republicans were less endorsing 
of this value (M = 3.22) than were religious Republicans, nonreligious Demo- 
crats, and religious Democrats (Ms = 4.07, 4.15, and 4.19, respectively). No 
significant interaction emerged for the self-sufficiency value (p > .50), sug- 
gesting that nonreligious Republicans differed from the three other groups 
only in not wanting to help needy others, and did not differ in the desire to be 
independent of others. 


Discussion 


Study 3 replicated one of the most important findings of Studies 1 and 2: 
that Republicans (compared to Democrats) are lower in the intrinsic value of 
helping needy others. Republicans were also higher in self-sufficiency values, 
which represents a desire for self-reliance, but which also represents a desire 
to ignore needy others. Importantly, this study goes beyond the predomi- 
nantly college student and Midwestern populations assessed previously, by 
using a highly respected, nationally representative database. 

Supplementary analyses reveal that the party differences in values could 
not be accounted for by participant differences in age, income, gender, 
national region, or religious affiliation. However, Study 3 again replicated 
the interaction finding of Studies 1 and 2 that nonreligious Republicans are 
considerably less endorsing of helping needy others as a value, compared to 
religious Republicans and to Democrats of all types. 
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Study 4 


In Study 4, we seek to replicate the earlier findings, to further establish 
their robustness. Study 4 employed a sample of third-year law students, 
allowing a test of the hypotheses on a group of advanced pre-professional 
students within a discipline closely related to politics. 

Study 4 introduces a second measure of prosocial (vs. asocial or antiso- 
cial) values, based on social-dilemma theory. This was done to establish that 
the patterns apply not just to Kasser and Ryan’s (1993, 1996) model of 
prosocial values (i.e., the OVM), but also to a conceptually distinct model 
with a different means of measuring prosocial values. 

Specifically, we administered a measure of social value orientation 
(SVO; Messick & McClintock, 1968; Van Lange & Kuhlman, 1994). This 
measure consists of a set of decomposed prisoner’s dilemmas, in which par- 
ticipants choose between different combinations of point allotments to self 
and to an imagined paired other. Those who use a maximize own gain 
decision algorithm are classified as individualists; those who use a maximize 
relative gain algorithm are classified as competitors; and those who use a 
maximize joint gain algorithm are classified as cooperators (Van Lange & 
Kuhlman, 1994), 

Individualists tend to take the most possible points for themselves, 
regardless of how many the other person gets; competitors tend to take fewer 
than the maximum possible points and are more focused on exceeding the 
other person’s points by the greatest amount; and cooperators tend to take 
fewer than the maximum, if it allows for a more equal apportionment 
between self and other. Recent work with this measure has focused primarily 
on the contrast between a prosocial orientation (i.e., cooperators) and a 
proself orientation (1.e., competitors and individualists; see Van Lange et al., 
1997). In the current work, we followed suit. 

Notably, cooperative strategies, in conjunction with a refusal to tolerate 
exploitation, have been shown to be the best way of resolving social dilemmas 
so that everyone does reasonably well in these difficult situations (Axelrod, 
1984; Sheldon, 2004). For example, Axelrod’s groundbreaking research on 
the efficacy of the tit-for-tat strategy suggests that cooperation is both more 
prosocial (in terms of benefiting others) and more proself (in terms of pro- 
viding the maximal possible yield for oneself, assuming that others will not 
tolerate exploitation). 

Because of these and other findings, a prominent goal of much experi- 
mental social-dilemma research has been to understand the positive factors 
that create greater cooperation among participants. In short, theory and data 
suggest that a generally cooperative (1.e., prosocial) SVO may be both more 
rational and more socially beneficial than a proself orientation. Thus, 
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comparing the SVOs of Democrats and Republicans may provide an impor- 
tant new way of characterizing the two groups. 

Finally, in Study 4 we again controlled for gender, race, and religiosity, 
and also evaluated whether religiosity interacts with party affiliation to 
predict helping values. In this study, this interaction could be tested with 
respect to both the OVM and SVO measures. 


Method 


Participants and Procedure 


Participants were 176 third-year law students (77 male, 96 female, 3 did 
not specify gender) at a large private law school in the northern United 
States, who completed an online questionnaire in April of their third year, 
after also having completed paper questionnaires in the fall and spring of 
their first year (Sheldon & Krieger, 2004).° A lottery incentive was offered to 
all participants. 


Measures 


Political and religious orientation. Party affiliation was assessed in the 
third year using the single-item measure of party affiliation employed in 
Studies 1 and 2. There were 100 participants who identified themselves as 
Democrats, and 45 who identified themselves as Republicans. The remaining 
participants—who classified themselves as Other/Independent (27) or Liber- 
tarian (2) or who did not answer the question (2)—were eliminated from 
further consideration. This left a sample size of 145. 

In the first questionnaire, participants were questioned about their 
religious orientation via the item “Do you consider yourself to have... ?” 
The choices were as follows: little or no spiritual or religious faith, moderate 
spiritual or religious faith; or much spiritual or religious faith. Notably, the 
earlier measure of religiosity was dichotomous, including those who endorsed 
a religion (primarily Christianity) in one category and those who did not 
endorse a religion in another category; whereas the current measure assesses 
religiosity in terms of the strength of a person’s religious involvement in life. 
Because of these differences, to again find the Party Affiliation x Religiosity 
interaction in these data would suggest that the effect is robust. 


Although there were 255 participants who completed the first questionnaire, only the 176 
who also completed the third-year questionnaire—which contained the primary measures of 
interest—were included in this sample. 
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Prosocial values. The six values of the OVM were again assessed via the 
AI (Kasser & Ryan, 1996, 2001), which was given in the third-year question- 
naire. Alpha for personal growth values was .69, and ranged from .85 to .91 
for the other five values. 

To measure SVO, we used the nine-item measure employed by Van Lange 
et al. (1997), which was given in the first-year questionnaire. Each of the nine 
items presents participants with three pairs of points that could be allotted to 
self and other. Participants choose which of the three pairings they prefer, for 
whatever reason. One of the choices is a cooperative allocation (both self and 
other receive equal amounts). Another of the choices is a competitive allo- 
cation (the self receives more than the other, sacrificing the opportunity to get 
the most points in absolute terms). The third choice is an individualist allo- 
cation (the self receives the most in absolute terms, irrespective of what the 
other participant receives). Participants are typed as cooperators, competi- 
tors, or individualists if they make at least five out of nine choices consistent 
with that particular orientation; inconsistent participants are typically 
excluded from analysis within this research tradition. 

In the current data, 82 (50%) of the initial 176 participants could be 
classified as prosocials, while 82 (50%) of the participants could be classified 
as proselfs (1.e., competitors, n = 18; or individualists, n = 64). There were 9 
participants who could not be classified, and | participant did not complete 
the measure. These 10 participants are excluded from analyses involving 
SVO; this leaves a sample size of 135. 


Results 


As a first step, a principal components analysis of the six AI subscales 
reveals a similar pattern to the earlier studies, with the three intrinsic values 
loading on one factor and the three extrinsic values loading on the other 
factor (63.1% of the variance accounted for; all loadings =.72; all cross- 
loadings $.23). This again supports the conceptual distinction between these 
two types of values. 

We first tested the extrinsic versus intrinsic differences hypothesis by 
conducting a 2 (Party Affiliation: Republican vs. Democrat) x 2 (Value Type: 
extrinsic vs. intrinsic) ANCOVA on the six value variables as a set, control- 
ling for gender, religiosity, and race. As in Studies 1 and 2, there was a 
significant value type main effect, F(3, 139) = 115.62, p < .01; with people 
generally preferring intrinsic values. Although the value type by party affili- 
ation was nonsignificant, F(3, 139) = 1.91, p =.13, follow-up analyses indi- 
cate that the interaction was significant when religiosity was left out of the 
equation, F(3, 140) = 2.90, p < .04. Thus in this dataset, it appears that party 
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differences in religiosity may have helped to account for party differences in 
intrinsic versus extrinsic values. Concerning the demographic variables, 
women gave greater endorsement to the three intrinsic values and also 
appearance values; Whites gave less endorsement to helping, growth, appear- 
ance, and money values; and there were no religiosity differences. 

Table 4 presents mean scores on the six values of the OVM, split by party 
affiliation with associated effect sizes given. Consistent with earlier findings, 
Republicans and Democrats differed on two of the values, but not the other 
four values. Specifically, Republicans were again lower in helping values and 
higher in money values. 

Next, we again examined the effects of religiosity on the results. As in 
the earlier studies, Republicans indicated greater religiosity than did Demo- 
crats (Ms = 2.31 vs. 1.84 on the 3-point scale). To test again the Party 
Affiliation x Religiosity interaction, we regressed the helping values score 
on the party affiliation variable and the continuous religiosity variable, 
both centered. At a second step of the analysis, we entered the multiplica- 
tive product term of these two variables. In Step 1, both political orienta- 
tion (B =-.25, p<.01) and religiosity (B =.17, p=.05) were significant 
predictors of helping values. 

In Step 2, the product term was also significant (B = .19, p < .05). To 
illustrate the nature of this interaction, religiosity was uncorrelated with 


Table 4 


Mean Differences in Study Variables, Split by Party Affiliation: Study 4 


Republicans Democrats d t P(t) 

Organismic values 

Financial success 3.37 2.85 .26 3.54 .001 

Popularity/fame 2.15 2.08 06 -0.52 .61 

Appealing image 2.26 2.19 05 -0.47 .64 

Emotional intimacy 4.56 4.51 .01 -0.42 .68 

Personal growth 4.31 4.39 05 087 .39 

Helping others 3.58 3.91 Ad 2.33 -02 
Social value orientation 

Prosocial orientation 15 49 

Proself orientation 28 43 


Note. Entries for social value orientation are category frequencies, evaluated by 
chi-square tests in the text. 
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helping values for Democrats (r = .07, p > .50), but substantially correlated 
with helping values for Republicans (r = .39, p < .01). We also treated religi- 
osity as a three-level categorical variable (ranging from low to medium to 
high) and examined mean helping value scores split by religiosity and politi- 
cal orientation.’ Democrats reported essentially equal helping values across 
the three categories (Ms = 19.36, 19.40, and 20.29), whereas Republicans 
were lower in the lower religiosity categories (Ms = 13.50, 17.07, and 19.98). 
Thus, once again, it appears that Republicans only equaled Democrats on 
helping values when they were religious. 

Finally, we conducted a chi-square test of the observed SVO frequencies, 
which also yielded a significant difference, y°(1, N = 135) = 3.97, p< .05. 
Republicans were more likely to be classified as proselfs, and Democrats 
more likely to be classified as prosocials (see Table 4 for cell frequencies). The 
latter finding suggests that the general pattern tested in these studies applies 
to other models of positive social values, in addition to the OVM. 

Interestingly, the Religiosity x Party Affiliation interaction did not 
emerge for the SVO measures (B = .01, ns). To illustrate, religiosity was not 
associated with prosocial orientation for either Democrats (r=.01) or 
Republicans (r = .04; both ns). 


Discussion 


Study 4 again replicated the major findings of the earlier studies, this time 
using a pre-professional sample in a discipline closely related to politics. 
Study 4 also extended the findings to a different values model, by showing 
that Republicans are more proself and less prosocial in a measure of SVOs. 
Specifically, Republicans are more likely to make personally and socially 
suboptimal choices, according to research and theory based on the resolution 
of social dilemmas. 

Although the Party x Religiosity interaction again emerged with respect 
to the value of helping needy others, it did not emerge for the social value 
measures based on social-dilemma theory. Both religious and nonreligious 
Republicans were higher on proself and lower on prosocial values, compared 
to Democrats. Why is this? One clue is provided by the fact that prosocial 
value orientation did not correlate with helping values in Study 4 (r = .12, ns), 
although prosocial orientation did correlate negatively with money values 
(r = —.26, p < .01). This suggests that the helping value and cooperative social 
value measures used herein tap different aspects of prosociality. For example, 


7Statistical tests could not be performed appropriately in this analysis because there were 
only two Republicans in the little or no spirituality category. 
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the helping value items refer globally to helping needy others and creating a 
better world, whereas the decomposed social-dilemma choices define coop- 
eration in terms of preferring equal outcomes within dyadic interactions in 
which competition is ultimately counterproductive. Future research, includ- 
ing behavioral research, will be needed to explore in more detail the conver- 
gence and divergence of the OVM and SVO models of prosocial values. 


General Discussion 


In the present studies, we hoped to shed new light on current differences 
between the two primary political parties in America, using Kasser and 
Ryan’s (1993, 1996, 2001) organismic values model (OVM). This inquiry was 
deemed important for two reasons. First, although many theoretical perspec- 
tives make at least implicit reference to the differing values of liberals and 
conservatives, few studies have systematically compared the broader life 
values of the two types (however, see Barnea & Schwartz, 1998; Caprara 
et al., 2006). 

The OVM provides an appropriate and validated dimensional framework 
within which to make such a comparison. Second, the OVM provides a way 
of evaluating the relative desirability (both personal and social) of different 
values. Thus, the idea that Republicans occupy the high ground in the cul- 
tural values debate could be evaluated, at least in a limited way. The issues 
were studied using a large sample survey at a major public university (Study 
1); using members of formal Democratic and Republican groups, including 
both college and non-college samples (Study 2); using a large and nationally 
representative database (Study 3); and using a politically relevant pre- 
professional sample (Study 4). 

In all four studies, Republican participants, compared to Democratic 
participants, more strongly endorsed extrinsic values, particularly the value 
of financial success; and less strongly endorsed intrinsic values, particularly 
the value of helping needy others. This pattern applied both to ratings of 
what values are desired in a political leader (Studies | and 2) and to ratings 
of one’s own personal values (Studies 2, 3, and 4). This general pattern of 
findings remained unchanged after age, gender, religious affiliation, income, 
and national region were controlled, suggesting that the patterns are not 
reducible to these simpler alternative variables. 

Applying a second model of prosocial values, Study 4 found that Repub- 
licans also tend to have a more proself orientation within social dilemmas, 
and Democrats a more prosocial orientation. That is, Democrats are more 
likely to pursue the typically optimal strategy of cooperation, whereas 
Republicans are more likely to focus on personal gain at the expense of 
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others, a strategy that can backfire in social-dilemma situations (Sheldon & 
McGregor, 2000). Taken together, these studies suggest that we should exer- 
cise caution before accepting the idea that the more religious party (i.e., 
Republicans) necessarily endorses more societally beneficial values. 

Still, an interaction found in all four studies provides a caveat to this 
conclusion. Specifically, only nonreligious Republicans endorsed helping 
values less than the Democrats, whereas religious Republicans were on an 
equal footing with Democrats, according to the metric of the OVM (although 
this interaction was not found for financial success values). This finding 
suggests, for one, that economic and religious conservatives have formed an 
effective alliance, despite some important basic disagreements. We already 
knew this, based on common wisdom and the 2004 election results. However, 
the finding also suggests that those with conservative politics may be rela- 
tively unwilling to act for the welfare of needy others, unless prompted by a 
set of religious beliefs and prescriptions. 

In contrast, our more liberal participants endorsed helping needy others 
as an important value, regardless of whether or not they were religious. 
Construed differently, religious life may provide many conservatives with an 
opportunity to express the more charitable sides of their nature, excepting a 
small subset who resists church teachings. Importantly, however, the sample 
sizes for the nonreligious Republican groups were small in all four studies; 
also, religiosity was measured in a relatively unsophisticated way in all four 
studies. Thus, despite the multiply replicated interaction, care is warranted in 
drawing conclusions regarding this unpredicted effect. 

Despite the heretofore emphasized party differences, it is also important 
to emphasize the many points of similarity between the two groups. First, 
consistent differences emerged for only two of the specific values (helping and 
financial success): While the financial success difference held, regardless of 
religiosity, the helping value difference only emerged for nonreligious Repub- 
licans, a substantial minority within the Republican group. Second, both 
groups much preferred intrinsic values over extrinsic values overall, the dif- 
ference being only the extent of this relative preference. Thus, it is possible 
to argue that liberals may be unrealistically high on the intrinsic values, and 
conservatives more tempered. Third, there are many other types of values 
besides those studied herein, including more positive conservative values 
(e.g., economic freedom, personal responsibility) and more negative liberal 
values (e.g., hedonism, self-indulgence). Had these been assessed, Republi- 
cans might have looked like the more virtuous group. Thus, our data cer- 
tainly cannot be used to condemn or invalidate those with conservative 
political philosophies. Again, we believe that the data merely caution against 
uncritical acceptance of the notion that social conservatives have a monopoly 
on socially beneficial values. 
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An important study limitation is the fact that no data beyond value 
reports were examined. Thus, we do not know if Republicans differ from 
Democrats in well-being, adjustment, cooperative behavior, and relationship 
quality; that is, the positive outcomes previously associated with intrinsic 
(relative to extrinsic) valuing (Kasser, 2002). In a related vein, our studies 
found differences primarily in money values versus helping values, not in 
terms of the other four values in the OVM, and it is not clear whether this 
two-value subset itself predicts outcomes (Vansteenkiste et al., 2006). Inter- 
estingly, however, Vansteenkiste et al. found that business students differed 
from education students primarily in these two values, and that this differ- 
ence did predict negative outcomes. Given the intriguing parallel between 
business students and Republicans, and between education students and 
Democrats, this finding is worthy of further exploration. 

In addition to examining vocational, adjustment, and sociality outcomes, 
future research might also assess more ethnically diverse participants, as the 
number of non- Whites in these four studies was too small to draw conclusions 
about the values of non-White Americans. Future research might also assess 
the values of different subgroups within each party (i.e., campaign workers, 
party leaders, elected officeholders, media specialists). This would expand 
beyond our monolithic focus on each party as a single group. In addition, 
future research might give greater attention to the Party x Religious Affilia- 
tion interaction that was documented in all four studies, and to the question of 
how religiosity mitigates a conservative self-serving propensity. 

Finally, given the emotionally charged nature of these issues, it would be 
worthwhile to assess party members’ differing attitudes and values using 
implicit (i.e., indirect) as well as explicit (i.e., direct) measures (Greenwald, 
McGhee, & Schwartz, 1998). If political conservatives engage in motivated 
social cognition more often than do political liberals (Jost et al., 2003), then 
conservatives’ implicit attitudes may diverge to a greater extent from their 
explicitly stated attitudes. These intriguing hypotheses await further research. 
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